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EASTER  AND  THE  NEW  UNMENTIONABLE 

".. .  but  the  free  gift  of  God  is  eternal 
life  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord," 

(Romans  6:23b) 


The  old  unmentionable  was  sex„    But  the  new  unmen- 
tionable in  our  society  is  death*    We  don't  come  right  out 
with  it  and  declare  death  off-limits  as  a  fit  subject  for  con- 
versation*,   Rather,  we  so  immerse  ourselves  in  the  issues 
and  problems  of  the  day  as  to  ease  death  off  the  docket.    We 
bracket  ourselves  off  against  life's  larger  questions  — ■  hop- 
ing they'll  go  away„  and  concentrate  on  the  stark  issues  of 
the  here  and  now. 

But  evidence  is  building  that  secularization  is  not 
enougho    This  spring  a  course  at  NYU  on  "The  Meaning  of 
Death"   attracted  some  220  students ,  with  dozens  more 
wishing  to  get  in,  but  unable  to  do  so0    Other  institutions  of 
higher  learning  around  the  country  could  report  similar 
happenings . 

Here  on  this  Easter  Sunday  I  propose  that  we  look 
at  death  in  Christian  perspective*    I  invite  you  to  face  with 
me  three  rhetorical  questions  on  the  subject:    What  would 
life  be  without  death?    What  would  death  be  without  immor- 
tality ?    What  would  immortality  be  without  eternal  life? 
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What  would  life  be  without  death?    Death  is  assumed 
to  be  public  and  private  enemy  number  one.    Man's  ultimate 
tormentor !    The  villain  in  the  piece  1    The  negation  of  ail 
that's  good!    This  is  why  we  like  to  camouflage  death.   Why 
else  surround  an  open  grave  with  artificial  grass  ?    Or  pay 
so  willingly  and  generously  for  the  embalmer's  cosmetic 
skills  ?    Or  avoid  funerals  where  it  is  socially  decent  to  do 
so?    Why  else  do  we  soften  our  speech  about  death,  pre- 
ferring "memorial  park"  to  "cemetery,"  "terminal  illness" 
to  "dying?"    Why  do  we  resent  increasingly  the  "ashes  to 
ashes  and  dust  to  dust"   of  the  committal  service? 


Noel  Coward  in  his  play  "This  Happy  Breed"   exposes 
our  evasiveness.    In  the  third  act,  scene  one,  Sylvia  says, 
"There's  not  so  much  to  do  since  Mrs,  Flint  passed  on." 
Frank  replies,,    "I  do  wish  you  wouldn't  talk  like  that,  Sylvia, 
it  sounds  so  soft."    "I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  I'm  sure." 
"Mother  died,  see  !    First  of  ail  she  got  the  flu  and  that 
turned  to  pneumonia  and  the  strain  of  that  affected  her  heart, 
which  was  none  too  strong  at  the  best  of  times,  and  she  died. 
Nothing  to  do  with  passing  on  at  all."    Ethel  asks,    "What 
are  you  hollering  about?"    Frank  responds,    "I'm  not  shout- 
ing about  anything  at  all.    I'm  merely  explaining  to  Sylvia 
that  mother  died,,    She  didn't  pass  on  or  pass  over  or  pass 
out  -  she  died,"   1 

Yet  I  press  the  question,  what  would  life  be  without 
death?   Would  it  not  be  robbed  of  its  zest  and  challenge,  and 
be  grievously  diminished  in  its  grandeur?    Isn't  living  an 
art  precisely  because  we  must  do  it  within  the    delimiting 
boundaries  of  birth  and  death? 

When  Dr.  Faunce  was  presiding  over  the  destinies 
of  Brown  University  he  gave  a  chapel  talk  one  morning  on 
"The  Pleasure  of  Economy."    He  pointed  out  that  in  games 
and  sports  the  pleasure  is  found  in  demonstrating  what  can 
be  done  within  the  limitations  imposed*    In  baseball  the 
player  at  bat  is  limited  to  three  strikes .    If  he  were  allowed 
a  dozen,  the  game  of  baseball  would  lose  its  interest  for 
players  and  spectators .    The  golfer  is  permitted  one  drive 
at  each  tee  and  he  must  make  the  one  ball  go  as  far  as  he 
can.    If  he  could  keep  on  driving  until  the  bail  went  a  dis- 
tance which  satisfied  him,  golf  would  become  too  boring  to 
Play. 

George  Eliot  in  her  poem  "The  Legend  of  Jubal" 
showed  an  unusual  imagination  as  she  mused  on  what  it 
must  have  been  like  when  word  of  the  world's  first  death 
registered  on  the  human  consciousness: 

"It  seemed  the  light  was  never  loved  before, 
Now  each  man  said,    'I  will  go  and  come 

no  more.  ' 
No  budding  branch,  no  pebble  from  the  brook, 
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No  form,  no  shadow,  but  new  dearness  took 
From  the  one  thought  that  life  must  have  an  end, 
A.nd  the  last  parting  now  began  to  send 
Diffusive  dread  through  love  and  wedded  bliss, 
Thrilling  them  into  finer  tenderness ."   2 

The  writer  of  Ecclesiastes  said,   "There  is  a  time 
for  everything  under  the  sun.    A  time  to  be  born  and  a  time 
to  die."  (Eccl.  3:2)    It  is  a  mercy  that  this  is  so.    What 
would  life  be  without  death? 


But  what  would  death  be  without  immortality?    The 
answer  in  a  word  is  "unbearable."    Death  is  utterly  intoler- 
able apart  from  some  view  of  immortality,  and  for  many 
reasons.    Death  involves  incompleteness.    It  often  rings 
the  curtain  down  too  early  and  sometimes  too  late.    It  takes 
us  with  our  work  undone,  our  dreams  unrealized,  our  obli- 
gations unfulfilled. 

Death  has  a  way  of  finalizing  injustices.    The  good 
suffer  and  scoundrels  romp  about  unchecked.    The  heart  in- 
sists that  somewhere  beyond  this  life  the  books  must  be 
properly  closed  and  all  accounts  duly  settled.    "Should  not 
the  judge  of  ail  the  earth  do  right?"    (Gen.  18:25) 

Death  negates  the  soul's  invincible  surmise.    Man 
insists  on  believing  that  there  must  be  more  to  come.    We 
hold  to  the  conviction  that  man's  outlay  of  love  and  courage 
cannot  be  justified  within  the  range  of  three  score  years 
and  ten. 

For  these  and  a  host  of  other  considerations  man  has 
incurably  and  unfailingly  believed  in  some  kind  of  immortal- 
ity.   He  has  clung  to  this  conviction  with  the  tenacity  of  a 
Boston  Bull.    Sometimes  he  believes  that  he  lives  on  only 
in  the  memory  of  his  friends.    Sometimes  only  in  the  good 
that  he  contributed  to  on-coming  generations.    But  most 
of  the  time  he  has  stoutly  believed  in  the  resumption  of 
personal  identity  on  the  other  side.    Cleopatra  spoke  for 
more  than  herself  when  she  said, 
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"Give  me  my  robe,  put  on  my  crown; 
I  have  immortal  longings  in  me. ..."  3^ 

It  is  not  death  to  die.    This  is  the  cry  of  the  heart. 

What  would  life  be  without  death?    What  would  death 
be  without  immortality?    But  the  third  question  is  the  criti- 
cal question:    What  would  immortality  be  without  eternal 
life?    The  basic  idea  behind  immortality  is  extension.    The 
dictionary  suggests  that  immortality  means  "exempt  from 
annihilation."    Or  again,    "unending  existence."    As  we 
would  say,  it  means  simply,  more  of  the  same  ad  infinitum. 

This  in  itself  could  be  unwelcome  and  intolerable. 
The  thought  that  an  individual  is  destined  to  turn  on  the  tiny 
axis  of  his  own  self  forever  and  ever  is  not  exactly  a  hope. 
I  had  to  commend  the  honesty  of  the  coed  who  said  one  time 
in  my  office,    "I  can't  think  of  anything  more  boring  than 
that  I  should  go  on  living  forever."    This  is  the  grim  point 
of  SartreTs  No  Exit,    isn't  it?    Three  individuals,  two  wo- 
men and  a  man,  find  themselves  in  the  region  of  the  damned, 
But  theirs    is  a  pleasant  place.    The  room  is  bathed  in  light. 
Their  eyes  are  open.    The  civilities  of  life  are  observed. 
Then  it  becomes  apparent  that  these  three  people  will  act 
upon  each  other  and  react  to  each  other  eternally.    This  is 
the  hell  of  it  all  I 

The  gospel  has  to  do  not  with  immortality  but  with 
eternal  life.    The  concept  of  immortality  is  basically  an 
importation  from  Greek  culture.    This  is  why  the  word 
"immortality"  is  found  only  five  times  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment while  the  term  "eternal  life"  is  found  some  twenty- 
seven  times. 

The  early  church  labored  to  separate  its  hope  from 
the  prevailing  Greek  view.    As  Austin  Farrer  has  put  it: 
"History  shows  us  Christian  belief  turning,  after  some  ini- 
tial hesitations,  against  the  equation  of  immortality  with 
salvation;  salvation  is  what  God  does  with  the  immortality 
of  the  redeemed;  it  is  not  their  immortality  itself."   4 
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Eternal  life,  you  see,  is  not  an  endowment  of  nature* 
Rather,  it  is  a  gift  of  grace*    Thus  Paul  could  write:  "The 
wages  of  sin  is  death,  but  the  free  gift  of  God  is  etneral  life 
in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord/'  (Rom.  6:23)    Eternal  life  is  an 
impartation,  not  an  inalienable  righto 

It  has  to  with  the  quality  of  life,  not  simply  the  quan- 
tity of  life0    The  eternal  in  the  New  Testament  is  not  an  un- 
characterized  duration.    It  is  a  filled  magnitude,  a  Christ- 
filled  magnitude0 

Eternal  life  begins  not  when  we  die,  but  when  we 
first  believe,    George  Knight,  the  Old  Testament  scholar, 
put  it  this  way:    "For  the  Christian  real  death  happens  at 
the  moment  of  his  baptism,  with  the  result  that  when  for 
him  the  clock  strikes  twelve  and  he  meets  what  we  mortals 
call  death,  that  moment  now  loses  its  original  significance ' 

5 

This  is  the  good  news  of  Easter,  that  the  triumph  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  not  a  solitary  triumphs    He  is  not  only  liv- 
ing, but  life-giving,    "Because  I  live  I  shall  live"  is  human- 
ism,   "Because  He  lives  we  too  shall  live,"  this  is  the 
promise  of  the  gospel.    It  was  within  the  certainty  of  this 
promise  that  Bunyan  could  describe  the  death  of  "Mr, 
Valiant -for -truth"   in  these  words: 

"When  the  day  that  he  must  go  hence  was  come, 
many  accompanied  him  to  the  riverside, 
into  which  as  he  went  he  said9 

'Death,  where  is  thy  sting?9 
And,  as  he  went  down  deeper s  he  said, 

'Graves  where  is  thy  victory  ?' 
So  he  passed  over,  and  all  the  trumpets 
sounded  for  him  on  the  other  side,"  6 


What  would  life  be  without  death?   What  would  death 
be  without  immortality?    What  would  immortality  be  with- 
out eternal  life? 
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CLOSING  PRAYER 

Lord  we  believe  so  little  and  fear  so  muchc 

If  we  have  known  the  gospel  only  by  hear-say. 

Let  this  be  the  day  we  open  wide  our  hearts 
to  the  risen  Christ,  and  get  serious 
about  our  real  vocation  as  the  sons 
of  God, 

In  His  strong  name  we  pray. 

Amen. 
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